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which 35 particularly associated with Oxford, and, later
still, the liberal or ktitudinarian view found distinguished exponents
in such men as F. D. Maurice, Arnold of Rugby, Dean Stanley, and
Jowett. Closely connected with the last movement is the attempt,
now common to all schools of Theology, to apply the scientific and
historical method to Biblical interpretation and exegesis.
Educa-         Not less noteworthy is the fact that the age which witnessed the
&on abolition of Ecclesiastical tests witnessed also a complete change in
the attitude of the State towards the education of the poor. Down
to 188$ this was regarded as the exclusive concern of the Churches.
Not until that year did the State vouchsafe any assistance to the two
great voluntary societies which were attempting to cope with this
increasingly difficult problem. In 1889 a Committee of the Privy
Council was appointed to supervise the work of these societies.1
Not, however, for another generation did the State itself seriously
undertake the function of educating the children of the poor. And
by that time its educational conscience had been aroused in other
directions. The appointment in 1850 of two Royal Commissions to
inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the Univer-
sities of Oxford and Cambridge marks the real beginning of State
interference with Higher Education ; the appointment of the Public
Schools Commission in 1861, and of Lord Taunton's Commission in
1864 indicated similar concern as to Secondary Education.
Foreign These topics by no means exhaust the interest and significance of
the Victorian era. Constitutional,, economic, social, educational and
ecclesiastical reforms must necessarily fill a large space in any volume
devoted to the history of the nineteenth century. But they must
not be permitted to engage exclusive attention nor to obscure the
importance of the part played by Great Britain upon the stage of
European and world politics.
The Revolution of 1688 marked an important crisis in the rela-
tions of England and the continent, and during the whole of the
succeeding century (1688-1815) this country played a conspicuous if
not a dominating part. The accession of the Dutch Stadtholder to
the English throne; the resounding victories of Marlborough and
Rooke; the command of the Mediterranean first asserted after the
capture of Gibraltar and Minorca; active participation in the so-
called wars of succession, Spanish and Austrian ; a long series of
defeats inflicted upon France in three several continents; above all,
the leadership of many coalitions in the Revolutionary and Napol-
eonic wars, contributed to give this country a pre-eminent position
among the Powers of Europe,
But the essential significance of English activity during this
period was missed by contemporary observers and, for many genera-
1 The Bntuh and Foreign Sdiool Society and The NaHoncd Society which had
6een established respectively in 1807 and